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The Atlantic Community 
Faces the Bomb 


* 


Mr. Wirtn: Last Friday, September 23, President Truman told the 
jation and the world that “we have had evidence that within recent 
weeks an atomic explosion occurred in the U.S.S.R.” This morning, the 
Russian news agency, Tass, reports that Molotov’s statement made on 
November 6, 1947, signified that the Soviet Union had discovered the 
secret of the atomic weapon and that it had this weapon. This news, 
soming as it does about four years after our own use of the atomic 
weapon, is certainly startling. Urey, do you think that this news means 
hat the Russians have the bomb? 


Mr. Urey: Yes, I do. The Russians either have the bomb or they have 
made very great progress toward securing one. The difference is not 
mportant. 


Mr. Wirtu: And do you agree that that is so, Szilard? 


Mr. Szizarp: I take it for granted that the Russians have the bomb. 
[ do not think that it was an accidental explosion because if they are 
lever enough to construct an atomic plant that could explode, they would 
not be so clumsy as to explode it. 


Mr. Wirtu: How did they get the information necessary to make the 
»omb? Did they steal it? 


Mr. Urey: I should say that that is the least probable method by which 
they secured it. Scientists, some four years ago, predicted that Russia 
would get the bomb. I think that perhaps they got it a little bit sooner 
than I expected. It is very, very difficult to transfer scientific information, 
as Wwe professors know. It is very difficult to transfer information to 
atomic spies unless they are expert scientists, and I have not seen - of 
these around this country who look like spies to me. 


Mr. Ocsurn: I think that the significance of the situation is not that 
the Russians have one bomb but how many bombs cy will have in how 
soon a time. © 
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Mr. Wirtn: The question you are raising is whether this was on¢ 
bomb, custom-made in some laboratory, or whether they have an assem| 
bly line to make many bombs. © Aa 

Mr. Urry: Well, one can look at it this way: If the Russians have ¢ 
small plant, then they must have started the plant a long time ago in 
order to get the material for one bomb. But that view supposes that they 
knew exactly how to make bombs four years ago. The alternative view 
is that they built a very large plant, which they have operated only a 
short time. This fits the general picture, but if this very large plant pro- 
duced one bomb, continual operation of the plant will produce more 
It seems almost certain that the Russians are in line to produce a stock. 
pile of bombs within a reasonable length of time. 


Mr. Wirtu: You believe, then, that we should not be surprised thai 
Russia has the bomb. But does not this news come a little sooner thar 
some people had expected it, Szilard? 


Mr. Szrtarp: It seems to me that the situation which we face is prett} 
grim. One may say that, after all, we expected all along that the Rus 
sians would get the bomb and that we had planned for it. We expectec 
them to get the bomb, that is true. But it is not true that we planned for it 

Just remember what happened in 1946. At that time, hearings wer 
held in Congress on atomic-energy legislation. At those hearings, ont 
scientist after the other testified—all saying the same thing—that Russi 
will have the bomb within five years. This was an important questiot 
because it affected our foreign policy; but it was also a controversia 
question. General Leslie R. Groves, who was in charge of the Man 
hattan District, went on record as saying that it would take Russia fif 
teen or twenty years to develop the bomb; and Dr. Conant, who was it 
charge of the OSRD’s work on atomic energy, predicted that Russi: 
would have the bomb in fifteen. years. It was at that time a great regre 
to me that apparently the testimony of all the young scientists who wer 
actively engaged in this work had no effect on State Department policy 
[believe that our foreign policy was not based on the expectation that th 
Russians would have the bomb in 1949. 


Mr. Wirt: If that is so, then let us examine the implications of thi 
new development. What about the defense against this bomb, Ogburn 
Obviously, the first thing we think of when any new weapon is de 
yeloped is what we can do to defend ourselves against it. | 
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Mr. Ocsurn: Yes, it is important to discuss defense because if the 
Russians have only one or two bombs, and a war is declared, my guess is 
that they would try very hard to deposit those bombs on some of our 
American cities. So it is very likely that they will get through some way 
or other to attack our cities. 


Mg. Wirt: Provided you think that they do not like us. 


' Mr. Ocsurn: Oh, yes, but I assume that that is an assumption relied 
on. The precipitation of the question of defense is right at once upon us. 
That is a major effect of the announcement of the news. 

Of course, defenses are of two sorts—one is the military angle, and 
the other is the population-economic angle. On the military side, the 
fact that Russia has the bomb means, of course, that we must spread a 
network of detecting radar around the North Pole, the Arctic regions, 
and out from our outlying bases. It means also that we must have ade- 
quate airplane fighter defense near certain of our big cities. We must 
also have anti-aircraft guns. 

This last point makes me wonder, by the way, which city they will 
first make their attack on. Which is the best target, do you think, in the 
United States, if they are going to hit a city? Will it be Chicago, our own 
city, or will it be Washington? What do you think? 

‘Mr. Urey: Well, Washington, Chicago, New York—why not all of 
them? 


Mr. Wirtu: Why any of them, Urey? Should we just assume that 
the shooting is going to start tomorrow? The United States had the 
bomb for four years and did not do anything with it except to hold it up 
for the world to see—except in Japan, of course. That question is one 
which we have to discuss, but for the moment I would like to turn back 
to one of the points which Ogburn has made. Urey, what about the mat- 
ter of stockpiles—does it make any difference whether the Russians have 
ten bombs or a hundred bombs, or a thousand bombs; and whether we 
have ten, or a hundred, or a thousand bombs? 


Mr. Urey: I should say that the stockpile, as Mr. Ogburn mentioned, 
is something of importance. However, after we possess a certain number 
of bombs, additional bombs will do to us comparatively little good. I 
should say that it takes a smaller stockpile of bombs in the hands of the 
Russians to be effective than in the hands of the United States, because 
those bombs can be used more effectively against us than ours can against 
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her. 1 am afraid that that is the case. And I should say that it may take 
only a year or so until the adequate stockpile of the Russian bombs will 
be available. peat he ? : 

Mr. Szitarp: It seems to me that we are talking about something 
which is rather remote. I cannot say whether they have few or many 
bombs. But, anyway, you are talking about bombing of United States’ 
cities. This seems to me a rather remote worry. 


Mr. Ocsurn: Why? What do you mean? 

Mr. Szitarp: I believe that the first effect of the Russians’ bombs will 
be on the attitude of the people of Western Europe. Western Europe has 
a few all-important cities. Those cities need not be bombed, but the Rus- 
sians can affect the political attitude of Western Europeans just by threat- 
ening to bomb them. 


Mr. Ocsurn: But suppose that the Russians have just ten bombs. 
Which would they consider the more important objective—the cities of 
Europe or the cities of the United States? ; 


Mr. Szitarp: I think that ten bombs used to detach France, Belgium, 
and Holland—and England, if possible—from the Atlantic Alliance, 
would be worth much more to Russia than destroying one city of the 
United States. And it would take ten bombs to destroy a city. 


Mr. Ocsurn: The Russians can occupy the European cities with theiz 
land army. They do not have to bomb them. They could use the bomb: 
on the United States, which they cannot take with a land army. 


Mr. Szitarp: If the Russians occupy those countries, they become 
enemy territory. Then the Russians face the resistance of the population 
If Russia merely forces the governments of the Western European na 


tions to change their policies by threatening to bomb them, she will hav 
won allies which will fight on her side if we try to invade Europe. _ 
Mr. Ocpurn: Well, I will bet that they will bomb, early, the cities o 
the United States. . 
Mr. Urzy: I would say that there is much to what Szilard says. 
would also say that there is no possibility of keeping Europe workin; 


with us except by a stronger policy with respect to defense of Europ 
than we have at the present time—and even that may fail, I admit. 


Mr. Ocsurn: Before we get off on this European question, I woul 
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ike to say that we ought not to pass by, on this matter of defense, a 
g0int which is often neglected. That is the movement of our factories a 
ittle distance out from the centers of our cities. We have often thought 
of military defense, but my guess is that there are many industrialists in 
he United States who are thinking this morning, “What about my 
jlant? Am I safe to remain where I am?” You know, of course, that 
Jnited Aircraft moved from Bridgeport, Connecticut, down to Dallas. 
[here are many other plants which are moving out of the cities. I think 
hat this movement will be done voluntarily on the part of plants, al- 
hough it does cost some money, because they fear atomic attacks on 
he cities. 


Mr. Wirtu: But all of this, Ogburn, is based on the premise that there 
s likely to be war or that the likelihood of war is greater because the 
Xussians have the bomb. 


Mr. Ocpurn: Senator Douglas, in this morning’s paper, says that he 
eels that there will be war and that war is encouraged, or stepped up, 
yecause of this announcement. But I would like to add, before we go on, 
hat as long as we have a superior stockpile of atom bombs over that 
vhich Russia has, Russia will hesitate to attack us, or Western Europe, 
yecause she is likely to get more than she will give us. Therefore, I think 
hat the difference of stockpiles is ‘very significant in et to the precipi- 
ation of a war. 


Mr. Urey: Well, what are you concerned with? Are you really inter- 
sted in only the next year or two? I do not think that we will start war 
omorrow morning, but I do not take any comfort out of any postpone- 
nent of a year or so—by the time it takes Russia to get an atomic- 
yomb stockpile. 


Mr. WirTu: In any case, we agree so far that we no longer have a 
nonopoly of the bomb. We are also apparently agreed—and we are sup- 
yorted by the opinion of you two scientists here—that the Russians can 
nanufacture bombs on an assembly line if they have one, and that seems 
o be the case. 

The question then is, if they are in that position—if this weapon has 
ow come into the hands of both the United States and the Soviet 
Inion—what difference does it make? I assume that the weapon itself is 
ot the cause of war. The cause of war lies elsewhere—the weapon is an 
nstrument. Is the situation in the United States, in the Soviet Union, and 
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the relationship between the two such that the tension between Russia’ 
and America is likely to mount, or to decline, because of this weapon? | 
It seems to me that that is an important issue. 


Mr. Ocpurn: I think that the tension between Russia and the United | 
States now centers in the struggle over Germany. The answer to your 
question lies in what effect this news has upon the settlement of the 
German question. The news probably puts an urgency on the United | 
States to get a speedy settlement of the German problem, because the: 
larger the stockpile grows in Russia, the more difficult will be our posi-| 
tion. The news probably strengthens the Russian position in fighting for | 
Germany because it gives them a new weapon in the matter. 


Mr. Wirtu: All the differences which previously existed between the 
United States and Russia still exist, but does this weapon make any dif- 
ference in the settlement of these differences of opinion? 


Mr. Sziarp: What are the issues which have to be settled? There is 
the question of Germany. That is the most difficult one, because it is dif- 
ficult to know what to do with Germany, even if we and Russia agree. 
There are other questions which Ogburn mentioned, and which have to 
be settled. 

However, if we talk about something which is closest to the heart of 
the scientist—the control of the atomic energy—then I believe that the 
things hang together in this way: Number one, we cannot have reduc- 
tion of armaments without a settlement of the political issues. Number 
two, we cannot have an agreement which will eliminate the atom bomb 
from the national armaments without a general reduction of armament. 
Russia has asked for that. They have asked for a 30 per cent reduction of 
general armament, and the United States was not able to agree to it. 
In this respect there might be a change in the situation. Let us examine 
why we could not agree to this Russian demand. I think that the reason 
was that if we had agreed to armament reduction, we still could not have 
reduced Russian manpower. The Russians would still have their land 
army. So if we had agreed to any general reduction of national arma 
ments which amounted to anything, we would have then left Westerr 
Europe at the mercy of Russia. This we did not want to do. The situa 
‘tion which is now developing seems to be such that Russia with atomic 
bombs in its possession will have Western Europe at its mercy. This ma} 
be a situation which we cannot change. It is a result of the geographica 
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and physical facts. Once this question is out of the way—once there is no 
longer an issue of whether Western Europe is or is not at the mercy of 
Russia—we are not very much interested any more in having the maxi- 
mum stockpile of armaments. If there is a war, we shall, of course, 
arm as fast as we can. 


_ Mr. Ocpurn: Well, I do not see that at all, Szilard—not at all. 


Mr. Wirtn: What Szilard claims, Ogburn, as I understand it, is that 
the question of atomic weapons is part of the general question of 
weapons, conventional weapons such as airplanes, land armies, and 
navies, and so forth. He means that as far as the land armies are con- 
cerned, the Russians have had the superiority anyway. Now the question 
arises as to the role of this atomic weapon. Does this alter the situation in 
any way? Can we now, for instance, agree with the Russians that we 
ought to have a general reduction in armaments rather than just the out- 
lawing of the atomic weapon? 


Mr. Ocpurn: We are not likely to agree to that. In the first place, I do 
not think that Russia is willing to agree to it, because she has now an A-1 
top weapon. Why should she give up the promise of it, when she has just 
come into this position of military power? 


Mr. Urey: I do not believe that either of the two major powers of the 
world is going to compromise with the other in any essential way. 


Mr. Szitarp: Ogburn, we are not prophets here. I am not discussing 
what is likely to happen—I was merely examining... 


Mr. Ocsurn: Neither am’I, but-we can discuss probabilities. 


Mr. Szitarp: Maybe so, but I am not discussing that. I am merely exam- 
ining which of the elements which blocked agreement in the past has 
changed. The Russians have asked for a 30 per cent reduction in arma- 
ments. We refused them, and we refused them for a good reason. My 
point is that this reason may vanish in the next two years. 


Mr. Oczurn: I would say that, although Western Europe now seems 
to be at the mercy of Russia, it actually has always been at the mercy of 
Russia. Why does she not take advantage of it? She does not because she 
fears our air attacks, and she will still fear our air attacks if we have a 
bigger stockpile of bombs than she has. / 


Mr. Sziarp: But I was talking of the case of an agreement which 
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would remove atomic bombs. I was examining to what extent that agree-| 
ment could be extended to general disarmament. 

Mr. Ocuurn: There is not a chance. 
Ma. Wirt: I should like to ask Urey how he thinks the Russian pos- 
session of the bomb might affect the likelihood of war or the agreement 


to prevent war. 


Mr. Urey: I differ a little bit from my colleagues, and I should like to. 
state what my view of the situation is. Two months after Mr. Baruch 
presented the United States’ proposal for international control of atomic 
energy, I concluded that the Soviet Union would agree to no effective 
control. I began immediately to revise my opinion as to what the proper 
course for the people of the United States should be. 

I believe that the real foreign policy of the United States—that is, the 
foreign policy dictated by the overwhelming majority of the people of 
the United States—is approximately stated in the Truman Doctrine. 
We do not intend to become a Soviet Socialist Republic and will accept 
atomic war first. We are determined to fight the Communist dictators 
of Russia in any way possible and in any part of the world. We as a 
people have adopted this view because of our observation of the behavior 
of the cruel and ruthless dictatorship of Russia, as we have observed it in 
operation since 1917, and particularly in light of discussions in the United 
Nations since the war. I further believe that we have adopted this view 
because we believe that the U.S.S.R. has aggressive intentions toward 
her immediate neighbors. This has been abundantly confirmed since the 
war. We further believe that these aggressive intentions are probably not 
limited to the European countries. The difficulty between the U.S.S.R 
and the United States is partly a power conflict, it is true. But the powe! 
conflict is founded upon a profound difference in philosophy. 

Making these assumptions in regard to the cause of our difficulties, i 
is then possible to come to a definite conclusion as to lines of action 
The situation in the world today is likely to lead to war, and the possessior 
of atomic bombs by Russia makes it more probable rather than less 
I believe no appeasement policy of any kind will do any good. I believ 
that no agreements of any kind will alter the fundamental conflict be 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States. The only course of actior 
which will enable the United States to avoid war is one which will mak 
the West stronger. I have maintained since 1946, and the President’ 
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announcement on the atomic bomb in Russia has not changed my 
opinion in the least, that the most effective way to increase the strength 
of the West is through the formation of a federal union of the Atlantic 
democracies. I believe that the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the 
Atlantic Pact—all of which have been approved by Congress—are all 
steps leading in this same direction. It is important that we take the next 
step and adopt the Atlantic Union resolutions which have been intro- 
duced in both houses of Congress. 


Mk. Szitarp: Since both Urey and I are scientists, we ought to be able to 
agree on our conclusions. I think that we would agree on the conclusions 
if we did not differ on the premises. My premise is the following: I say 
that it is true that the United States is a democracy and that Russia is a 
dictatorship. More important, it is true that we enjoy the freedom of the 
Bill of Rights and that the Russians do not enjoy that. It seems to me 
that these differences between the two countries are gies but that they 
are not the real cause of the conflict. 

I believe that neither Russia nor America wants war. If nevertheless, 

there is a war, it will be because America and Russia may maneuver 
themselves into a situation which does not leave them any other alter- 
native. 
_ To me, it seems that the conflict between Russia and the United States 
is very much like the conflict which existed five hundred years before 
Christ, between Sparta and Athens. Neither of these Greek city-states 
wanted war; yet fifteen years after they had concluded a peace treaty 
they were at war, and the war lasted for thirty years. What were the 
causes of the Greek war? Should we believe the statesmen of Sparta or 
the statesmen of Athens? Clearly we should believe neither but should 
believe Thucydides, who wrote the history of this war, and who tells us 
that the real reason for this war was the fact that Athens’ growing power 
threatened the security of Sparta. I believe that we are threatening the 
security of Russia and that Russia is threatening our security. It is the 
problem of security which we have to solve if we want to avoid war. 


_ Mr. Ocsurn: I do not believe, Wirth, that I want to let this Rounp 
Tasiz end with these two statements here about the possibilities of war. 
Mr. Wirt: It has not ended yet, Ogburn. 


_ Mr. Ocsurn: I know, but I want to go on record here as saying that I 
think both of these gentlemen are much too pessimistic. I do not see any 
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reason at all why the United States and Russia should not get along | 
together. I do not think that the ideological factor is one which neces- 
sarily predisposes to war or makes war inevitable. To my mind, the, 
problem of war and the tension between the two nations turns on the 
security problem a great deal. That security problem turns on the zones | 
of security around the two countries. If we can get that settled with | 
Russia on one side of the world, and the United States on the other, and 
get our economic differences composed, I do not see why we cannot get | 
_along. Not only that, but I believe the problem before us is just this: to. 
postpone a war just as long as we can. I believe that we can do it. 


Mr. Szrzarp: Let me say this in self-defense. I think that Ogburn mis- 
understood me. I did not say that war between Russia and America was | 
inevitable. I do say that it is inevitable unless we do better than we did in 
the last four years in our relationship—unless both Russia and America 
adopt a broader foreign policy than those of the last four years. 


Mr. Ocsurn: I am sorry that I misunderstood. 


Mr. Wirt: I would like to raise another question. Now that the 
atomic bomb in Russia’s hands is no longer conjecture but a reality, is 
Secretary of State Acheson’s statement that we need make no changes in 
our foreign policy correct? 

Mr. Urey: I would expect officials, of course, always to say that a new 
development always has been entirely anticipated. But I should say 
that Acheson’s statement is probably conservative. I should say that the 
news that Russia has the bomb will very likely result in a substantial 
change in the policy of the United States during the next months. 


Mr. Ocsurn: What do you think these changes should be, Urey? 


Mr. Urey: It is hard to tell. I hope that they will be along the line: 
which I indicated a moment ago. 

Mr. Wirtu: But to come back to your statement of a moment ago 
Urey—is it not likely, in the next few weeks and months, that some o 
the European nations which have aligned themselves with the Unites 
States in the Atlantic Pact will feel the fear of atomic bombing from th 
Russian side more than ever before? . 

Mr. Urey: Well, why? Nothing but a strong approach has any hope 
of binding Europe to us. No halfway measures will do any good. That j 
why I say the supreme effort must be made in that direction. 
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Mr. Sziarp; I think that we should not expect a change within the 
next few weeks or months. I think that it will be a change in the next one 
or two years. It will be a slow change of policy because the Europeans will 
not get frightened within the next few months. It will take a long time 
before they understand what is happening to them. 


Mr. Ocpurn: The question was what changes this will make in our 
foreign policy. I would say that we will have to take strong measures to 
maintain closer union with our allies on the Atlantic seaboard of Europe. 


Mr. Wirtu: Do you think that we would be in a better position to 
maintain the Atlantic Pact union... 


Mr. Ocsurn: No. 
Mr. Wirtn:...or worse? 


Mrz. Ocaurn: We will be in a worse position. That is why we have to 
put forth an effort at closer union. I would also like to say that the second 
change in our policy will be, or should be, to speed up a settlement of the 
problem of Germany. I do not think that we should tarry on that matter. 


Mr. Urey: I should like merely to say that I hope that all of us appre- 
ciate how badly the people of Western Europe feel at the present time. 
They love their liberties as much as we do ours. They are in an exceed- 
ingly dangerous position, with the strong probability that they become 
the battleground of another war. This they face with great fear and 
trembling. In all our thinking on this subject, I do hope that we keep in 
mind that our friends on the other side of the ocean are facing an enor- 
mously more difficult situation than we are. 


Mr. Szizarp: I would agree with you. I think that understanding the 
problems of Western Europe must be of first concern. We cannot have 
a reasonable foreign policy without understanding their problem. 


Mr. Wirtn: Incidentally, I think that we should mention, since some 
of us here are interested in science and the freedom of science, the ques- 
tion as to whether the fact that the Russians have the bomb may not 
relax some of these security measures in this country—measures which 
have so seriously handicapped the progress and liberty of science. What 
do you think about that? Now that the Russians have the bomb, are we 
not going to see how ridiculous some of our security measures are? 


_ Mk. Urey: Well, not according to the morning papers, I should say. 


s 
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Mr. Wirtu: Do you believe the morning papers on this issue? 

Mr. Urey: Think of how we chased atomic secrets all summer. Three 
grams of uranium disturbed all official Washington all summer long. | 
What a useless mission when all the time the Russians had enough to. 
make a bomb. I rather think that there are certain individuals who will 
never listen to what scientists say about atomic secrets. Such secrets can- 
not be told easily—it is difficult to transmit them. It is far more important | 
that we get an effective program in this country than that we worry | 
about a few dinky secrets that the other fellow can discover for himself 
anyhow. 

Mr. Ocsurn: I quite respect Urey’s views on this. My guess would be | 
that there will be a little easing-up with regard to the secrets on the bomb. 
But I think that it will put more pressure on keeping other secrets. I think 
that military intelligence work in the United States will be much more 
emphasized. And I do not see how we are going to get away, in our pros- 
pective garrison state, from spies and secrets as long as we have prepara- 
tion for war and the threat of the atom bomb. 


Mr. Wiatu: That raises a fundamental question as to whether in the 
light of this reality we do not have to take more imaginative and con- 
structive measures to change the atmosphere from a warlike to a peace- 
ful atmosphere in the world. What is the prospect of doing that under 
the present circumstances—in the absence of a world agreement, or even 
an agreement between the Soviet Union and the United States? Shall we, 
in this discussion, pay some attention, then, to the potential role of the 
United Nations? Is there any prospect that some efforts of a constructive 
measure might be taken by the United Nations? , 


Mr. Szrarp: I doubt it. I doubt it because the United Nations is a 
union of sovereign nations. They can settle minor problems. I do’ not 
think that they can settle the problem between Russia and the United 
States. 


Mr. Ocaurn: No. There must be a federal power for that sort of thing 


Mr. Urey: I think that the United Nations is a valuable organizatior 
but, frankly, quite weak. There is no way to strengthen it except by 
making it into a government, and that is what I am proposing. . 


Mr. Wirrt: To make it into a government means to give it som 
responsibilities. 
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Mr. Urey: Certainly. 
Mr. Wirtu: Might this not be one of its first responsibilities? 


Mr. Urey: It has to have sovereignty, and it has to have an effective 
organization for government. 


Mr. Ocaurn: And power. 


Mr. Wirtu: All right, why not, then, take advantage of this urgency 
and make every possible effort to put these weapons into the hands of 
the United Nations and give it the power to control these weapons? 


Mr. Urey: There is no short cut. We will have to make it into a gov- 
ernment, and that is the difficult problem. 


Mr. Wirtu: There is, finally, this other question: Is not the psycho- 
logical atmosphere of the Russians having the weapon likely to make 
them more amenable to negotiations with us on a more equal and 
rational basis? 

_ Mr. Urey: And, at the same time, will it not make the United States 
more amenable to negotiation? 


Mr. Wirt: Yes. 
| Mr. Szirarp: 1 want to say that fortunately I am a physicist and not re- 
quired to answer psychological questions. 


| Mr. Wirtu: Well, we have agreed, then, that the problem here is one 
to which all the resources of science and statesmanship must be devoted 
in the next few years if catastrophe in the world is to be avoided. 


Mr. Szizarp: A little wisdom will do no harm. 


_ Mr. Ocsurn: I think that we must do something. That is the real 
message—something must be done. 


‘Mr. Wirru: The new urgency of the situation might be a factor in the 
stimulation of a new effort and a new challenge to the human imagi- 
nation. 


_ Mr. Szizarn: Yes, if the urgency is not too great. If the urgency gets 
very great, people become hysterical and cannot think clearly. 


Mr. Ocsurn: But meantime I would op up defenses and try to settle 
the German problem. 


A PERSONAL HISTORY OF THE ATOMIC BOMB 
By LEO SZILARD* 


THE headlines say, “Russia has the bomb.” Where does this leave us? 
Clearly we are in a difficult position, and it might be of some value to 
remember how we got ourselves into this position. | 

During the war, while we worked on the bomb, we scientists thought 
for a while that we were in a neck-and-neck race with the Germans and 
that getting the bomb first might make the difference between winning 
or losing the war. But, when Germany was defeated, many of us be- 
came uneasy about the proposed use of the bomb in the war with Japan. 
Many of us were uneasy about how the existence of the bomb would 
affect the position of the United States after the war. 

After President Roosevelt’s death and six weeks before the bomb wa: 
tested in New Mexico, I tried to reach the White House and was directec 
to call upon Mr. Byrnes. There were three of us who went to see him 
and H. C. Urey was one of us. Byrnes was not at that time Secretary © 
State, but he knew of the bomb and had given some thought to problem 
of foreign policy. The question of whether the bomb should be used is 
the war against Japan came up for discussion. Mr. Byrnes did not argu 
that it was necessary to use the bomb against the cities of Japan in orde 
to win the war. He knew at that time, as the rest of the Governmer 
knew, that Japan was essentially defeated and that we could win the we 
‘» another six months. At that time Mr. Byrnes was much concerne 
about the spreading of Russian influence in Europe; Rumania, Bulgari 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary were all living under 
shadow cast by Russia. Mr. Byrnes’s concern about Russia I fully share 
but his view that our possessing and demonstrating the bomb wou 
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1ake Russia more manageable in Europe I was not able to share. Indeed 
could hardly imagine any premise more false or disastrous upon which 
) base our policy, and I was dismayed when a few weeks later I learned 
iat he was to be our Secretary of State. 

On my return to Chicago, sixty-three of us scientists sent a petition to 
1¢ President. We asked him not to set a precedent for the use of atomic 
nergy for purposes of destruction by approving the military use of the 
omb against the cities of Japan. Our attitude was by no means shared by 
ll scientists. There was another group of scientists, centering on Los 
lamos under the leadership of J. R. Oppenheimer, who had no objection 
) the use of the bomb against Japan but laid much emphasis on inform- 
1g the Russians of our intentions before we dropped the bomb. This view 
vas fully shared by Secretary Stimson, who urged President Truman to 
iform Marshal Stalin at Potsdam of our plan to use the bomb. 

Mr. Byrnes relates in his book, Speaking Frankly, how President Tru- 
ian made an attempt at Potsdam to tell Stalin about the bomb. Stalin 
appened to be engrossed at that moment in discussing Russian trans- 
ortation problems and double-track railroads. He did not show any 
articular interest when he was told that we had a very powerful new 
omb which we proposed to use against Japan, and so President Truman 
ropped the matter. One could hardly say that the attempt to inform 
talin was a very vigorous one. Mr: Truman did not say, “Excuse me, Mr. 
talin, but you do not seem to understand. I am not speaking of just 
nother bomb; I am speaking of something that will get Russia and the 
Jnited States into the greatest difficulties after the war unless we find a 
olution to the problem which it poses.” Mr. Truman said nothing of the 
ort. So the bomb was dropped on Hiroshima and caught the Russians by 
urprise. “We have gambled two billion dollars and won,” said the Presi- 
lent’s statement announcing the bombing of Hiroshima. 

With the ending of the war, Russia and America lost their common 
nemy. The Potsdam conference and the year that followed were crucial 
or determining the pattern of future Russian-American relations. The 
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pattern set was most unfortunate. “Patience and Firmness” was 


slogan. “Containment of Russia” was the policy. 

Mr. Byrnes was followed by General Marshall as Secretary of State. 
By the time he took office, the pattern was frozen. In a sense, the Marshall 
Plan and the Atlantic Pact were necessary consequences of the policy 


initiated by Byrnes. i 
This is not the place to discuss whether our policy was good or bad 
and, anyway, the terms “good” and “bad” may be the wrong terms t 
use—but who can doubt that this policy is totally inadequate to cope with 
the problem which now confronts the world? 
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